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THE MYSTIC MESSENGER. 


Who is this dark unbidden guest, 

That dares intrude upon my hours of slumber, 

When horrid midnight clothes the world in darkness! 
WakrrEN. 





On the borders of a large forest in Northumberland, 
there stood an ancient and gloomy building, which was 
called Claronville Castle. It was of gothic construction, 
and seemed equally adapted to the purposes of defence 
in time of war, and of family residence in time of peace. 
Its situation commanded a noble prospect of the sur- 
rounding country, rich in vegitative luxuriance, and, 
more particularly in front, the stately fabric frowned in 
sullen grandeur, on the majestic forest, which peculiarly 
contributed to the magnificence of the scenery. 

In the year 1614, the hero of our tale was suddenly 
summoned from abroad, to take possession of the castle, 
together with his family honors, on the demise of the 
Earl, his father, who was stated to have fallen in a skir- 
mish, while attempting to reduce the Welch, who, at 
that period, were refractory to the authority of King 
James. At the time of his succession, Earl Harold was 
in the prime of life, of an agreeable person, and martial 
air; yet his disposition was strongly tinctured with 
superstition. A few months after his arrival, he mar- 
ried a widow lady, whose personal attractions were less 
the object of the Earl’s desire, than the splendor of her 
rank, and the attractions of her riches. He retained all 
his father’s domestics, among whom was a man of the 
name of Jacques, than on whose countenance, nature 
had never, on any of her sons, more strongly imprinted 
the marks of consummate villany. His eyebrows met, 
his eyes were grey and sharp, and their hollowness was 
greatly increased by the hideous prominency of his 
cheek bones. This man having wormed himself into 
the confidence of his former master, attended him to 
Wales; and by him was the account brought home of 
the Earl’s death, which circumstance he declared he 
witnessed, as he f.1l by his side. 

There wasa nobleman of the name of Ferdillan, who 
inhabited a castle about three miles distant from Claron- 
ville, of a haughty, gloomy and revengeful disposition. 
At his calmest moments he was morose, but terrible 
indeed, when enraged. An intercourse had formerly 
subsisted between this man and Earl Harold, which was 
terminated by the former, owing to a quarrel between 
the noblemen, which, being la d before the king, he de- 
cided, by commanding Ferdillan to beg pardon on his 
knees of Earl Harold. The ignominy of so publica 
degradation, could never be endured by a man of Fer- 
dillan’s disposition ; and their former coldness degene- 
rated into absolute hatred, so bitter on the part of the 
former, that he vowed the direst revenge on the Earl 
and his family; especially as his son, following the 
example of his father, had insulted him. 

Previous to the insurrection in Wales, to which Fer- 
dillan also went, several of the servants noticed with 
surprise, the constancy of Jacques’ visits to Ferdillan’s 
castle; and, when questioned by them concerning it, he 
swore he only visited a servant maid there ; but the day 
preceeding their departure to Wales, Jacques was entire- 
ly at Ferdillan’s castle, and returned home just in time, 
with another servant, to attend his lordship; and, it was 
noticed, that the same day that Ferdillan returned home, 
Jacques also returned, bringing the news of his master’s 
decease. 


These circumstances, added to a conversation in the 
servants’ hall, in which Jacques bore a part, and was ob- 
served to waver in his account of his master’s death ; as 
also his turning pale, when one of the servants mention- 
ed, that during the Earl’s absence, casually passing in 
that quarter, he heard a loud groan, issue apparently 
from under the ground, and succeeded by a noise of 
scuffling, — contributed to throw something like an air 
of mystery on the circumstances attending the Earl’s 
death. 

About two months after this conversation, the servants 
being all retired to their apartments, together with the 
Earl and his Countess, the night being clear and frosty, 
the Earl, absorbed in thought, was sitting by his ba. 
room window sometime after his lady was asleep. On 
turning to go to his bed, in a distant corner of the room, 
he beheld, to his terror and amazement, a figure, dressed | 
ina shabby suit of soldier’s clothes. In a low voice it, 
exclaimed, ‘ Earl Harold! Earl Harold! follow:’ and 
motioned to go. The Earl, overcome with fear, hid his 
face in his mantle; at length, heartily ashamed of his 
pusillanimity, he ventured to look up, but the figure was 
gone. All the ghostly legends of his youth crowding on 
his memory, he hastily undressed, got into bed, and 
courted sleep; but it was banished from hiscouch. In 
the morning, he rose feverish and unrefreshed ; but to 
the repeated interrogations of his Countess, he answered 
that nothing ailed him. The next night, he again saw 
the mystic appearance; it repeated the former words, 
but receiving no answer, again disappeared. He in- 
stantly woke the Countess, and abruptly asked, if she 
had seen any thing. On her answering in the negative, 
he informed her of the cau e of his terror, on hearing 
which, she was equally alarmed, but could suggest no 
plan to discover the cause of these anxieties. A few 
nights afterwards, they both beheld the ame appearance. 
With consi. erable asperity it repeated its former man- 
date; the terrified couple, unable to answer, remained 
still; and after a few moments, it again disappeared. 


On the Countess’ sugg>:tion t] a* it might be merely a 
trick, they both sea ched m‘nutely the wainscot, but 
cculd find no entrance; they were now convinced that it 
was supernatural, and their terrors increased. Still 
they mentioned nota syllable to the servants, except one ; 
who offered to sit up in that room by himself, and report 
accordingly. Having fortified himself with « bumper 
of brandy, !e entered the room, while the Farl and 
Countess remained below in anxious expectation. In 
half an hour, he ran down tair breathless, with terror 
on his countenance, exclaiming, ‘Oh my Lord!—I’ve 
seen it! it was fifteen feet high!—Jlarge saucer eyes, 
and was guiping flames of blue fire!’ The poor fellow 
sunk fainting on the floor; when he recovered, he per- 
sisted in his account, and swore he would never again 
enter the cursed room. They spent the night in another 
chamber, and rose in the mo-uing seriously indisposed, 
from terror and want of rest. 

At last, the Earl determined to go to London, and 
acquaint the king; knowing him to be curious in such 
matters, in order to request his advice. Accordingly, 
he set out that day, attended by a splendid retinue, for 
L His rank and splendid attendance insured 
him an immediate admission to the king. He found 
James whistling a favorite Scotch air, at the same time 
playing with a favorite mastiff. Bending his knee, he 
addressed the monarch saying — ‘ Earl Harold presents 
his duty tothe sovereign.’ ‘ An’ wha’ ma’ ye be ?’ said 











Earl Harold, of Northumberland.’ ‘ Weel, mon, rise. 
How goes game in your country, whilk is scarce wi’ 
us?’ Having respectfully satisfied his curiosity, he 
continued, ‘ that impressed with a sense of his majesty’s 
great wisdom in abstruse affairs, he made bold to request 
his advice an an affair of great moment.’ ‘ Bide a wee !’ 
bide a wee!’ suddenly exclaimed the king, who was 
looking through the window ; ‘ bide a wee, an’ I’ll ma’ 
be hear ye; but there’s Somerset’s mon wi’ some braw 
game, an’I just want to tell the chuik how I'll ha’ it 
dress’d.’ On his return, the Earl, after stating the first 
appearance of the figure, proceeded, ‘and it was dressed 
in a suit of shabby soldier’s clothes —’ ‘ Hold a wee! 
hold a wee!’ hastily interrupted the sportive king, 
‘Mind ye, Harold, mind ye, a soldier’s a sworn servant 
o’ mine, so ye suldna say shabby soldiers, whilk, d’ ye 
see, is insulting me, but shabby suit o’ soldier’s claes.’ 
The Earl bowed, and proceeded till he finished. The 
king, after a little thoughtfulness, suddenly interrogated 
Harold,‘ Didna ye say, i’ the name o’ the Feyther, Sune 
an’ Holy Ghaist, what ma’ ye want?’ The Ear! an- 
swered in the negative—that fear prevented him. 
‘Tut man!’ said James,‘ what suld ye be feared 0’? 
However, ha’ no ye seen our treatise on Demonology ? 
Its cost ourselves mickle labor an’ deep thought i’ the 
making out; may be ye’ll fin summat that will answer 
your case.’ ‘ Please your majesty,’ answered the Earl, 
‘Ihave not seen it.’ ‘ Weel, ye soon shall. Charlie! 
—calling his page — Charlie! ye ken a mickle buik 
that’s standing anent our royal bedroom ; ye’ll bring it 





which James presented to the Earl, saying‘ Gang awa 
hame, Harold, an’ [ dinna doubt but ye’ll fin’ in that 
buik, what will teach you how to manage this dreadfu’ 
ghaist!’ The Ear] kissed his hands and departed; the 
king adding, ‘if ye dinna find aught to suit ye in that 
buik and the ghaist appears again, ye’ll set out for Lon- 
|don and tell me.’ 


When the Earl arrived at Claronville, to his extreme 
vexation, he found the affair noised all over the castle ; 
and on inquiry, he found that the fellow who had been 
so much terrified, was the author of the report; which 
was confirmed beyond a doubt in the eyes of the ser- 
vants, by the positive refusal] of the Countess to sleep in 
the chamber in question. Consequently, no one since 
the Earl’s departure, had witnessed the nightly visits of 
the Mystic Messenger. Peace was banished from the 
castle; for,in those days, the minds of the lower orders 
being grossly uncultivated, save in ghostly legends, the 
servants found in every casual occurrence, so many con- 
firmations of their terrors. Every lamp burnt with a 
blue flame, every fire shot out coffins; each sigh of the 
| wind was changed into groans, and every distant noise 
|was the treading of the ghost. The Earl carefully 
| perused the treatise of James, but found no resolution of 
the cause of his fears. His solemn conjectures on spir- 
jtual visitations, and demonical influence, with his 
|ghostly admonitions to wizards, witches, &c., rather en- 
| hanced than removed his superstition. However, he resol- 
ved once more to sleep inte room; and should it appear, 
without his summoning sufficient resolution to question 
it, toreturn, and seek the farther advice of his royal} 
master, king James. Accordingly, at night, he secretly 
‘bent his way tothe mysterious chamber, his Countess 
|sleeping in another room, and the servants inwardly 
| wondering at their master’s boldness. Jacques, for cer- 
{tain reasons best known to that worthy servant, felt 














the king. ‘ Your gracious majesty’s liege subject, John, 


|more. terror, yet disguised it better than any of them 


tous.’ Charlie soon returned with the book in question, ” 
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At the ‘ witching hour’ of midnight, the Earl, hearing}|| 
a rustling noise, and turning to the usual place of his|| 
appearance — for one thing appeared singular to him, it|| 
always was stationed in one particular spot — he again || 
beheld his mysterious and unwelcome visitor. Howev- || 
er, he was sufficiently composed to record that it spoke in 
a tone of anger, while repeating its mysterious mandate, 
‘Harold! Harold! follow me.’ Unaccountable fear 


again sealed his lips, and closed his eyes. On opening j his feet, till the voice of the Earl, recalling his scattered 


them, his mystic guest was gone. The'Earl, exceeding- 
ly vexed, turned into bed, and after a sleepless night, | 
resolved to visit the king, and claim his promise. Ac- 
cordingly, in the morning, having summoned his domes- 
tics, he took leave of his Countess, leaving them involved 
in an undefinabletterror of they knew not what. After 
a speedy journey, and the ceremony of introduction, he 
again found himself tete-a-tete with James, and immedi- 
ately commenced the subject in hand, mentioning the re- 
appearance of the mysterious intruder, and the perusal 
of the king’s treatise, without obtaining the wished-for 
satisfaction. Assocn ashe had mentioned this latter 
cirumstance, the king, with a rueful Jength of visage, 
exclaimed, ‘ Deil take it Harold, ha’ ye read ita’, from 
beginning till end?’ The Earl assured him he had 
most religiously perused the volume in question, from 
beginning to end. ‘ Did ye naabjure the fellow?’ ‘No, 
your majesty.’ ‘ Would he frighten one to look on? 
Is na his face ghastly pale and corpse-like ?’ The Earl 
replied,‘ he believed not, but he had not particularly 
noticed its countenance.’ ‘ Weel then,’ said James, 
after a long silence, ‘ D’ye see, Harold, if I were sure it 
wadna put me in bodily fear, whilk d’ye see is no ways 
pleasant, perhaps we'd gang down our royal selves wi’ 
you.’ Harold rejoiced to hear his royal master s, eak 
thus; for he really had great confidence in the physical 
energies of the king, independent of the consideration 
of the singular condescension and honor donehm. He 
immediately returned a shower of thanks to his sove- 
reign, in which the words .courage, learning and gene- 
rosity, were plentifully mingled. Well, it was settled, 
that James should accompany the Earl to Claronville, 
disguised under the title of Earl Glennock. The king 
fixed the next day for the commencement of this spirit- 
ual adventure, and concluding his absence would not 
extend to more than two days, merely mentioned to his 
lords, that he wished to travel incog. a short journey. 
On Thursday, September the 11th, 1616, the noble couple 
proceeded on their journey; and though the conversa- 
tion of James was no doubt interesting and amusing, 
we shall forbear noticing it here, and proceed to matters 
of more importance. 
When they arrived at the castle, James waived his 
distinction, and commanded the Earl to speak to him as 
@ friend to a friend; in which character he was intro- 
duced to the Countess, who was informed that through 
curiosity he would watch in the haunted chamber 
After supper, the Countess retired, and the Earl proposed 
to his royal companion to enter on their adventure. 
James was very far from evincing his former readiness. 
however to spare himself the appellation of a coward, 
he essayed to perform his part with a good grace, and, 
accordingly, walked, preceded by Harold, with great 
solemnity, to the chamber in question. They had no; 
gone many paces, when James, in something not far 
from a downright fit.of trembling, whispered to the Earl, 
‘ Deil take me, Haro!d, if I think God would let the 
awld ane come to plague good Christians!’ turning 
with an anxious look to the Earl, who, though inclined 
to be serious enough, could scarcely avoid laughing at 
the incipient terrors of James. He answered in the 
negative. ‘ Weel,’ he replied, ‘ weel, gang and bringa 
sword and pistol, and the holy buik, each, and then 
watch for this ghaist ;’ attempting to smile, but witha 
countenance so rueful, that the Earl could scarcely 
refrain fron real laughter. Having retraced their 
steps to the supper chamber, they obtained the above 
me «tioned articles, and again, with anxious steps, led 
their way tothe mystic chamber. Eagerly they watched 
the hours, ten, eleven and twelve, flit away; just as the 
latter had finished chiming, with sullen roar, the Earl 


Le 


i} 
the floor, apparently open, and the figure slowly stood || 
upright, and, approaching James with solemn step, let}! 
fail at his feet, a letter, sealed in black, directed to ‘ His} 
Gracious Majesty King James;’ and then as slowly || 
retreated to his former place, and remained stationary. | 
In the mean time, James sat at the table, the very pic-|| 
ture of horror — his teeth chattering, and his knees | 
knocking together. The letter remained unopened at) 
\senses, urged him to take it up. ‘ Ah, mon,’ said James, | 


| 


|in a low tone of voice, ‘ Wha would tak’ aught to read 1 


| 








‘aught to read fra’ the Evil One? bide a wee; I'll tak’ a 


till James had refreshed himself, he then took up the || 


j with horror and amazement, read as follows: | 
‘Has your sacred majesty forgotten your ancient | 
liege subject, Henry, Earl of Northumberland ?’ 





nized, knew no bounds, especially when the person who, 
| mysteriously stood before him, was his quondam friend | 
jand associate, the old Earl of Northumberland. He 
|instantly assumed the monarch, and while he contempla-, 
ted the figure, beheld it throw aside the cloak in which it, 
was enveloped, and display to his astonished spectators, | 
the fine majestic towering figure of the old Earl of, 
Northumberland, reported to have fallen in the skirmish | 
with the Welsh! His few grey hairsstrayed gracefully | 
over his wrinkled forehead, and betokened the sorrow) 
vn 
forward,’ said the king,‘ and by touching our royal 
hand, convince us you’re neither dead, nor a ghajst.’| 
The Earl majestically stalked forward, did as he was’ 
directed, and then walked to his astonished son, hastily 
saluted him, stood back, and exclaimed, ‘ Follow imme- 
diately, or we are all lost.’ ‘ Weel,’ said James, ‘ you} 


hands of ghaist, or other frightful beings; so we'll e’en| 


large trap-door through which he had entered, and care- 


not ‘ visible,’ when they reached the bottom. They) 
were conducted silently along a narrow walk, and came| 
to another flight of steps, which having descended, led| 
them intoa k nd of vault. Here their guide stopped | 
them, and solemnly informed thém, ‘ whatever you see} 
or hear, speak not a syllable ; but when I point with my, 
hand, silently rise, and follow me back again, or we all 
perish.’ James, in an agony of terror, silently imploring 
his merciful Father in heaven to tak’ pity on him, leaned 
on the Earl’s arm, and again they proceeded till, at 
a distance, through an aperture in the wall, they saw a 
light, and heard the low murmur of voices. The Earl 
once more put his hand to his, and they proceeded to the 
spot, and anxiously listened. ‘When two o’clock 
strikes,’ said a voice, ‘ we will all proceed along the| 
vault and passage, to the Earl’s bed chamber.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answered a voice, which was instantly recognized as| 
the villain Jacques ’— ‘ only the Earl is in his room, for 
he sees a ghost every night, he says; so we'll e’en fire at 
mortal and ghost.’ ‘ Aye,’ responded the first voice, | 
‘ Ferdillan’s anger shall cnly rest, when Northumber-| 
land is in the adjoining vault.’ The Earl gave the sig- 
nal for retiring, which they obeyed, and soon found 
themselves in the chamber which they had quitted. 





plan: they extinguished the light, drew the curtains 
around the bed, called up six of the servants, and armed 
them. They then brought them into the chamber with 
their shoes off, and stationed them at proper distances 
around the wall, as the darkness would shade them. 
They were to approach be ind each man who should 
come up to the bed, and seize and bind him, the moment 
they heard the report of a pistol, which they rightly 
enough conjectured, would be fired by Ferdillan himself. 
The servants, by the king’s own order, were not to pro- 








pointed to the fatal spot in silence, and they both viewed 








and distress to which he had been subjected. ‘ome | | 


wadna, I think, betray our sovereign majesty into the || 


follow you.’ He accordingly grasped a sword and pistol, | 
as did the young Earl, and after being informed by their) 
noble conductor, that their lives depended on their), 
silence and cautiousness, both followed the Earl toa) 


fully descended. They found themselves in darkness), 


After a short consultation, they settled on the following) 





ceed to extremities, except their own personal safety 


absolutely required it. ‘Thus cautioned, they proceeded 
to their ambush, and remained in profound silence, till 


| the castle clock struck two. In a few moments the trap 


door opened, and a man arose, with a dark lantern in 
his hand. Four others, masked and armed, followed 
him. They slowly proceeded to the bed, and stood 
around it. The Earl’s servants came from their am- 
bush, and each took his station behind one of the assas- 
sins. Ferdillan drew aside the curtains, as did the rest, 
and all fired their pistols into the bed. Instantly they 
were seized, thrown down, and firmly bound, back to 
back; the bells were rung, lights were called for, and 


\soup of wine, and maybe I’ll read it.” The Earl waited|| the prisoners earried to the castle dungeons, without 


having spoken a syllable ; for horror, amazement, and 


letter with a trembling hand, ever and anon casting a || passion, choaked their utterance. 


fearful glance on the mysterious figure before him, and 1 
| 


When they were safely secured, the Earl called for 
refreshments to be laid out, and then ordered the rest of 
the household to bed. He shortly detailed to his anxious 
auditors, that, ‘after the before-mentioned skirmish 


The astonishment of James, at finding himself recog-;| With the Welsh, he was returning home, and had 


arrived, late at night, at the great gate of the castle 


| when he was suddenly seized by two men in masks, 


and, together with his servant, thrown from his horse. 
He immediately drew his sword, and defended himself 
with desperation; but was at last overpowered, and his 
servant killed on the spot. He was bound hand and 
foot, carried to a dungeon under the castle, and his 
victuals brought to him every day, and pushed through 
the iron grating, by the villain Jacques. In this horri- 


| ble situation several years had expired, when one day, 


walking around his solitary dungeon, he chanced io 
tread on a spring, and immediately a trap-door started 
open. This was too interesting a discovery not to be 
proceeded in; he accordingly descended, and groped his 
way through dark passages and vaults, till he found 


/himself at the door of a subterranean chapel; and 


here he heard the voice of Ferdillan and Jacques con- 
sulting together, on a plan of murdering him and his 
son, when the title and estate were to be seized by Fer- 
dillan. The agitated and horror-struck Earl hastily 
retired to his dungeon, and ruminated on what he had 
heard. What could an insulated prisoner like himself 
do to counterwork their machinations? He resolved to 
leave it to time, till his son came home, and, in the mean 
time, to find some means of communication with the 
bed chamber usually occupied by the owner of the 
castle. This, in the course of one of his subterranean 
peregrinations he found. Soon after, he heard that his 
son had arrived at the castle; and immediately com- 
‘menced his endeavors to converse with him, and coun- 
teract the malice of the Earl Ferdillan. The first day 
that he made his appearance, we have seen that he 
retired unsatisfied, ina few minutes: the reason of his 
_abrupt departure, at his several appearances, was, that 
he feared his enemies, finding his cell empty when they 
_came to bring his food, might at once murder him: and, 
,in order to prevent the danger which would be incurred 
by the joy and astonishment, which no doubt his sudden 
annunciation would occasion to his son, and knowing 
his nature to be superstitious, he chose that manner to 
unfold it gradually to him. To his infinite vexation, 
his son was too terrified for him ever to succeed ; and he 
‘always returned a few moments after his first speech, 
‘cheerless and disappointed to his cell. As he lay con- 
cealed one night, previous to his appearance, he heard 
| his son inform his Countess of the King’s intended visit ; 
‘and when the room was untenanted, owing to his son’s 
being gone to meet the king, he went into the room, and 
| taking the requisite materials, wrote a letter, and sealed 
it, taking it with him, and concluding that if he found 
| on his next visit a stranger with his son, that stranger 
would be the king, he resolved to drop it at his feet; 
which he accordingly did, as we have seen. The Earl 
having thus satisfied his auditor’s curiosity, the King 
grew very merry. ‘I’ faith, d’ye see, its none but sic- 
can a fule as Clod’—the merry Andrew —‘ as would 
fear a ghaist. Aye, I’dcut in twa a hun’red thousand 
o’ them dreadfu’ ghaists!' Belike, Earl, you thought 
for to freeten your sovereign lord King James ; na’ such 
jokes for the future, or I s’all cut ye in twa d’ ysee;’ 
which, it appears was his favorite phrase. The fatigued 
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party, afler wishing every joy to the restored Earl of 
Northumberland, retired to their separate chambers, to 
court that repose to which each had so long been a 
stranger. In the morning, the king commanded the 
conspirators to he brought before him, as he was deter- 
mined himself to sit in judgment upon them; upon 
which they were all committed into the charge of the 
Earl’s servant’s, and brought before him. The King 
addressed Ferdillan, who was heavily ironed, —‘ Ras- 
cal! what ma’ ye ha’ to say for yourself? We're your 
Royal Master, James; and were i’ the same room in 
which you make your traitorous attempt, close anent 
you?’ The Earl remained speechless. ‘ Your Jacques, 
murdered your fellow servant, who was attending his 
lord, now list! Ferdillan there’s prvof positive anent 
you, a murder committed with malice afore-thought 
whilk, by the law o’ England is death; so, d’ye see, 
Ferdillan and Jacques will be hangit.i’ the morn, oppo- 
site this castle ; and your companions s’all all leave this 
country; that is our royal sentence, an’ may God ha’ 
mercy on your sauls!’ ‘Oh damnation!’ exclaimed 
the frienzied Earl of Ferdillan, ‘die with Jacques!’ 
He fell into the most ungovernable rage imaginable, and 
wascarried out. During the day, a scaffold was erected 
opposite the great gate, where the old Earl had first been 
seized; and, inthe morning, going into Ferdillan’s cell, 
found him stretched along lifeless on the ground, covered 
with gore. With a concealed and poisoned dagger he 
had committed this horrid deed. Jacques was immedi- 
ately executed, and his body, together with Ferdillan’s 
thrown into a hole in a cross road, without Christian 
burial ; their associates being less guilty, were banished 
for life. The Earl again took possession of his castle, 
to which was annexed, by the King’s command, Ferdil- 
lan’s estate and title to be assumed by the Earl of North- 
umberland and his heirs forever. The next day, the 
King returned to London, and ratified his promise to the 
Earl concerning Ferdillan’s estate. The old Earl lived 
to a good age, honored and admired by all around, while 
the name of Ferdillan was never mentioned but with 
detestation and contempt. 





ELLEN M. 





Original. 





Ir was her seventeenth birthday. She was just emerg- 
ing into womanhood. Her girlish features were giving 
place to the bright and opening beauty of eighteen. 
Amiable and engaging, modest as the violet of her own 
flower garden, as it blooms in seclusion, beneath the ver- 
nal breath of May. Calm, yet decided, and firm amid 
the clouds and storms of adversity as is the stately oak 
beneath the dark, impending sky, and amid the strife of 
the furiously rushing tempest. No one could gaze upon 
that spotless brow, untouched by care or sorrow — upon 
that mild, blue eye, undimmed as yet with tears save 
those of joy — upon the deep carnation of that faircheek, 
where in perfect unison were blended the lily and the 
rose — upon her every motion, which teemed with life 


of rank and fortune, who are ever to be found in 
our fashionable circles, who are ever at the court of flat- 
tery, and who know nought of the ‘sweets of home,’ or 
the endearmens of the social fireside. . Protestations from 
such sources of the most eloquent, fuiled to make an im- 
pression upon the deserving, the amiable Ellen. He who 
was to share her affections and her love, must.agree with 
her own notions of virtue and human perfections. He 
must be generous, virtuous, unblemished in character 
and reputation ; and whether he possessed riches or pov- 
erty, or the trumpet of fame sounded his praises, or 
whether he trod the humble walks of life, he was an ob- 
ject worthy her love and regard, who was as pure as the 
source from which flowed her affections. 

So much goodness was not long destined to ‘ waste its 
sweetness on the desert air ;’ for among the many com- 
petitors for the prize, there was one, who, when they 
chanced to meet, the half averted glance, the open yet 
speaking smile, told even to the uninitiated. that she 
looked upon him with more than friendship’s eye. The 
favored one was George Allan. It was he who was to 
gain the prize— it was he who solicited and obtained the 
object he desired. His was that open disinterestedness 
of disposition, which did indeed seem to assimilate with 
that of Ellen’s. 

The car of time rolled swiftly on, and Allan was her 
only suitor, and almost constant companion. Many 
were the hours of delightful anticipation of future imag- 
inary bliss—many were the pleasant rambles of the 
happy couple ‘ while each to the other seemed the best.’ 
The time was now fast approaching which was to unite 
the generous Allan and the virtuous Ellen; it was to be 
the consummatiun of all those plans, those sweet dreams 
of bliss, which had been so long anticipated. 

But ah! how oft does the morning dawn, when not a 
cloud obscures the horizon, when nought meets the up- 
ward gaze but the blue expanse of heaven’s broad arch, 
when all things seem ‘fair and bright’ — how oft, ere| 
the sun which rose in unrivalled splendor has reached | 
the meridian, is the sky overcast with clouds, and the| 
mighty voice of the rolling thun@er is heard as it echoes 
through the vast concave above, commingled with the 
roar of the tempest, as it sweeps in desolating strides 
over the face of groaning nature. The storm may cease, 
and the thunder retire to the vaults of heaven, yet on 
every side to which the eye is turned the marks of the} 
destroyer are to be seen. 

Rumor had been busy, and its breathings were not} 
without foundations. It told a tale big with blighted | 
prospects of the once virtuous Allan. Yes, he had im- 
perceptibly been led within the influence of the deadly 
Upas and the blasting Siroc with all their horrid con-| 
comitants. The monster had entwined himself, as it! 
were, securely around his victim, and prostrated him to 
the earth, and seemed to threaten immediate dissolution. | 
The sound had reached, yes, ithad reached and was now | 
ringing in the ears of Ellen. The knell of joys depart-| 
ed—of brightest hopes forever blasted — of love too ill} 
requited. . 














and animation, and seemed to indicate a joyous anticipa- 
tion that the future would far exceed her highest hopes 
with its vivifying scenes and brightening ‘propects — 
without feeling an emotion, unfelt before, and an inter- 
est in the fate of one, at once so lovely and so young. 
But why mention spotless brows or beautiful features, 
when they only serve as an index to the far more en- 
chanting beauty of the educated, and finely formed intel- 
lect — though not of fashion’s mould — of Ellen M. ? 
Hers was a soul on which sat enthroned all that is 
noble and dignified in her sex, and thence diffused itself 
in bounteous benevolence upon all within the circle of 
its intluence. Hers it was to possess that purity of senti- 
ment, that refinement of education, that ingenuousness 
of disposition, and freedom from affectation, which — 
though beanty may captivate for awhile as she moves in 
grace through the mazes of the dance, or dazzles at the 
coteries of the day —cannot fail to make a fair and last- 
ing impression. And soit was. Many worshipped at 
the shrine, and contended for the lovely prize. Many 
were the offers of heart and hand— of wealth and for- 
tune. Many the vows of eternal constancy fromthe young 








After the first shock of di aprointed love, her almost 
\ibursting heart became nerved to endure the painful con- 
||flict. And although the barbed arrow still rangled in 
||her heart, yet -he endeavored to banish the cherished 
|| love from her bosom, wit an effort which was almost 
|;too much for her desolated spirit to accomplish. Feel- 
|| ings of love for the until now idol of her heart, gave 
\|place to those of gratitude and thankfulness, that she 
\had escaped the yawning precipice, and been enabled to 





in its deadly and withering erhbrace. 

The roseate hue of health began to leave her cheeks, 
and, although no sigh escaped her lips, her countenance 
spoke the language of the Poet — 


I loved, but those I loved are gone. 


How cheerless feels the heart alone, 
When all its former hopes are dead ! 


* * * * * * * * 


After a long absence I returned to my native city, and 
as the stage coach stopped in —— st. for a passenger to 


throw the viper from her bosom ere it had encircled her} 





usual salutation, I enquired, ‘ How is Ellen M. of whom 
I had heard nothing since my departure?’ ‘O!’ ex- 
claimed my friend, ‘she is almost gone, and I fear you 
are already too late to ’ The crack of the coach- 
man’s whip separated us, and I soon alighted at —— 
Hotel. I hastily arranged my disordered apparel, and 
bent my steps toward the dwelling of Ellen—‘for per- 
chance it might not yet be too late once more to behold 
her who had been the admiration of all. Could it be 
that that being who had been the life of every circle she 
had entered, was now about to make her exit. Ah per- 
haps consumption had marked her for his prey, and nip- 
ped the blooming flower. Yes, in imagination I beheld 
her laid upon the couch of death, the palled cheek tin- 
ged with the hectic flush —the marble brow — the quiv- 
ering lip — the closing eyelid — while the heaving breast 
announced the struggling of the spiritto break away 
and flee its ‘earthly tenement.’ I lightly touched the 
bell, and, as the door opened, announced myself, and 
was immediately ushered into the drawing room, where 
— imagine my astonishment — the first objects that met 
my eye were two persons standing before me in all the 
bloom of health and beauty, while each right hand 
seemed locked in that of the other, and near whom 
stood a reverend looking man from whose lips I had 
just caught the echo of the word ‘ Wife.’ 

Ah, Yes, the lovely Ellen had indeed gone — gone in- 
to the arms of one whom she adored, and who had 
learned by sad experience, that to be great is to be good, 
and to be happy isto be virtuous. It was no other than 
George Allan. *G* 








“Hiterary Sketches. 


DAFYDD AP GWILYM. 


Darypp ap Gwi.ym began and ended his life in the 
fourteenth century. He died about the year 1398, and 
there is great reason to suppose that at this time he was 
upwards of sixty years of age. The Isle of Anglesea, 
and the county of Cardigan, alike claim the henor of 
his birth, and there are no documents sufficiently authen- 
tic to decide the contention. His father, Gwilym Gam, 
was a lineal descent from the Welsh princess. At the 
age of fifteen, Dafydd, being an untractable youth of 
wild and ungovernable spirits, and having so often lam- 
pooned his parents in his poetical compositions, was 
compelled to quit his home, and seek refuge under the 
roof of Ifor Hael, a relation of his father. Ilfor em- 
ployed Dafydd as his steward, and assigned his daughter 
to his tuition. He had not occupied this situation long, 
before it was discover-d that a mutual attachment had 
taken place between the youthful tutor and his pupil. 
The consequence to her was an immediate consignment 
toanunnery in Anglesea. Her bard followed her to 
the island, and, disguised as a servant, hired himself to 
the abbot of a neighboring monastery, in the hopes of 
once more obtaining a sight of the object of his wishes, 
and probably of persuading her to elope with him. 
Finding, however, that all his endeavors were fruitless, 
his ardor at last gave way to reflection. He soon after 
returned to South Weles, and was again received by 
his generous patron, whose house he found an agreeable 
asylum for many years. During his residence there, he 
was elected to the chair of Eisted{od, the highcst bardie 
honor that he could attain. 

Dafydd possessed an elegant person, and this, with 
his numerous accomplishments, rendered him a great 
favorite with the fair sex. He is described to have 
been tall and slender: and to have had yellow hair, 
flowing in beautiful ringlets over his shoulders. His 
dress, according to the manners of the age in which he 
lived, consisted of a pair of long trowsers; a close 
jacket, tied around his waste with a sash, that suspended 
a sword of no inconsiderable length; and a loose gown, 
trimmed with fur, which he wore over the whole. 
On his head he had a round cap, or bonnet. He was 

















alight, I was accosted by an old associate. After the 
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jone of the greatest beaus of his age; and his cunduct 


|toward the women brought him into many unlucky 
scrapes, Which he has occasionally mentioned in differ- 
ent parts of his works. He issaid to have had no fewer 





than twenty-four mistresses, and he one day made an 
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assignation with each of them under a neighboring oak 
tree. The merry bard took care to be on the spot before 
the time appointed, and, climbing up the tree, sat there 
perfectly concealed from view. Every one was punctu- 
altothe time, and a singular scene occurred. They 
gazed in astonishment at each other, each secretly pro- 
voked at so strange and so unlucky an accident. Expla- 
nations, however, soon took place, and in the first bursts 
of their passion the universal cry was, ‘ We will be the 
death of the villain. ‘ Indeed,’ said the bard, peeping 
from among the branches,‘ it is necessary then that I 
should explain ;’ — and he addressed them with so 
much ingenuity, that each began to question the other’s 
purity, and a fight commenced, in the heat of which he 
descended, and quietly decamped, leaving them totermi- 
nate the dispute among themselves. 

Notwithstanding the libertine principles of Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, heis believed to have entertained a firm and 
constant attachment to Morfydd, the daughter of Madoc 
Lawgam. Their hands were joined by one of the bards 
and they resided together for some time. The relations 
of Morfydd not concurring in their choice, stole her 
from her lover, and united her, according to the ceremo- 
nies of the church, to a wealthy, but decrepid old man, 
whom Dafydd ridicules in his poems under the name of 
Bwa Bach, The Little Hunchback. The remainder of 
the old man’s life seems to have been spent in watchings 
and jealousy, for Dafydd omitted no opportunity to per- 
suade her to elope from him, and he at length accom- 
plished his wishes. After strict search the fugitives 
were discovered, the bard was prosecuted by the hus- 
band, and fined in a heavy penalty. Not being able to 
satisfy this, he was taken to prison, whence however, he 
was soon released by some of his countrymen, who 
raised the money among themselves, and'discharged the 
fine. He madeasecond attempt, which failed, but his 
attachment was so lively and unremitted, that he wrote 
in her praise a hundred and forty-seven poems, some of 
which are by no means short compositions. 

The powers of his mind rose greatly superior to all 
the disadvantages of the period in which he lived. In 
harmony of versification, his works even now stand asa 
model of perfection, although at the time when he wrote, 
most of the laws of composition were in a state of fluc- 
tuation, and others were altogether unknown. It seems, 
indeed, very probatle that some of his verses might 
form the idea for many rules which were afterwards 
settled. He had both feeling and judgment; in his love 
poems there isa peculiar softness and melody in all 
their variations; and this, in a greater or less degree, 
may be traced through all his works, from the slightest 
efforts of his Muse to the most grand and sublime parts 
of his imagery. 





DIAS COMES. 


Dias Comes Francis, the compatriot and rival of 
Camoens, was celebrated, and held a high rank, as an 
author and poet. He was born in the capital of Portu- 
gal, about the year 1743. His father, a mercer of Lis- 
bon, discerning in his son’s character many ingenious 
and original traits of a literary kind, which he discover- 
ed from his infaney, bestowed on him an education well 
adapted to serve the purpose of study, and facilitate the 
acquisition of scholastic knowledge. The merits of his 
youth were acknowledged by all; notwithstanding 
which, from the jealousy of a brother, invidious at the 
prospect of his future elevation, his father removed him 
from the college, where he was studying with uncommon 
industry and success, and obliged him to apply himself, 
in some measure, to the drudgery of a mercer’s counter. 

Dias Comes had already laid in an interesting stock 
of instructive materials to form the man of letters, ere 
his father introduced him to the practical part of his 
own business. He was laborious in his new underta- 
king; .but found means and opportunities, from time to 
time, to vent his own original and excellent ideas on 
many important subjects of poetry, written with elegance 
and purity, and considered as infinitely above mediocri- 
ty. The muses breathe a very different spirit from that 
manifested in a countinghouse: but it seems that the 
inquisitive mind of Dias Comes was not to be fettered. 





He was a curious observer of the ancients; and it was 
by exploring the extensive region of classical literature 
and criticism, that his sources of information were mul- 
tiplied. His were not rapid glances, such as are made 
by many modern bards, nor would he ever prostitute his 
muse to themes merely popular, like others that spread 
themselves with wild luxuriance over the soil; but 
keeping himself within bounds, and confined to memo- 
rable topics, his poetry holds a distinguished rank 
among the literary productions of Portugal. The poems 
which he composed — known to be peculiar favorites of 
the Portuguese public, — were divided into three parts, 
elegies, odes and sonnets; seven of the first, four of the 
second, and three of the last, accompanied with explan- 
atory remarks, curious and pleasing, instructive and 
learned. The Academy of Sciences of Lisbon had 
them printed for the benefit of the author’s widow and 
children in 1799. 

Dias was employed a little previous to his decease, on 
two poems, entitled, one ‘ The Seasons,’ and the other 
‘La Henriqueida.’ The first, a descriptive poem, was 
intended to contain twenty-four sonnets; six only were 
finished. The subject of the second, which is the Con- 
quest of Ceuta, contains rome striking scenes in the 
drama of history, but does not appear to harmonize with 
the peculiar complexion of the author’s genius and tem- 
per. He drew up, also, two tragedies, under the titles 
of ‘ Electra’ and ‘ Iphigenia,’ of which it was remarked, 
and with justice, that they were inferior to his other 
compositions. His works in prose, three in number, do 
infinite honor to his acute pen, political opinions, and 
the genuine sentiments of his breast. The first, crowned 
in 1792 by the Academy of Sciences, affords a descrip- 
tive analysis, or critical synopsis, of the diversities of 
style in the writings of Sade Miranda, Ferreira, Bernar- 
des, Caminha, and Camoens. The second contains a 
comparative estimate of the History of Don Juan de 
Castry, by Freire D’Andrado, and the Life of Don Paul 
de Lima, by Diego de Conto. The third work isa 
Treatise on Good Taste in Poetry. 
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A CHAPTER ON EARS. 


I wave no ear — mistake me not, reader, — nor imagine 
that Iam by nature destitute of those exterior twin ap- 
pendages, hanging ornaments, and (architecturally 
speaking ) handsome volutes tothe human capital. Bet- 
ter my mother had never borne me.—Iam,I think, 
rather delicately than copiously provided with those con_ 
duits; and I feel no disposition to envy the mule for his 
plenty, or the mole for her exactness, in those ingenious 
labyrinth inlets— those indispensable side intelligen- 
cers. 

Neither have I incurred or done any thing to incur, 
with Defve, that hideous disfigurement, which constrain- 
ed him to draw upon assurance to feel ‘ quite unabashed,’ 
and at ease upon that article. Inever was, Ithank my 
stars, in the pillory; nor, if I read them aright, is it 
within the compass of my destiny that I ever should be. 

When therefore I say that I have no ear, you will 
understand me to mean — for music. — To say that this 
heart never melted at the concourse of sweet sounds, 
would be a foul self-libel. —‘ Water parted from the sea’ 
never fails to move it strangely. So does ‘In infancy.’ 
But they were used to be sung at her harpsicord (the 
old-fashioned instrument in vogue in those days) bya 
gentlewoman — the gentlest, sure, that ever merited the 
appellation — the sweetest— why should I hesitate to 
name Mrs S ,once the blooming Fanny Wether- 
al of the Temple — who had power to thrill the soul of 
Elia, small imp as he was, even in his long coats; and 
to make him glow, tremble, and blush with a passsion, 
that not faintly indicated the day-spring of that absorb- 
ing sentiment, which was destined to overwhelm and 
subdue his nature quite, for Alice W - in. 








I even think that sentimentally Iam disposed to har- 
mony. But organically I am incapable of a tune. I 


corner; and am not yet arrived, they tell me, within 
many quavers of it. Yet hath the loyalty of Elia, never 
been impeached. 

Iam not without suspicion, thatI have an undevelo- 
ped faculty of music within me. For, thrumming, in 
my wild way, on my friend A.’s piano, the other morn- 
ing, while he was engaged in an adjoining parlor, — on 
his return he was pleased to say,‘ he thought it could 
not be the maid!’ On his first surprise at hearing the 
keys touched in somewhat an airy and masterful way, 
not dreaming of me, his suspicions had lighted on Jenny. 
But a grace, snatched from a superior refinement, soon 
convinced him that some being,— technically perhaps 
deficient, but higher informed from a principle common 
to all the fine arts, —had swayed the keys to a mood 
which Jenny, with all her (Jess cultivated) enthusiasm, 
could never have elicited from them. I mention this as 
a proof of my friend’s penetration, and not with any 
view of disparaging Jenny. 

- Scientifically I never could be made to understand 
(yet have I taken some pains ) what a note in music is; 
or how one note should differ from another. Much less 
in voices can I distinguish a soprano froma tenor. Only 
sometimes the thorough bass I contrive to guess at, from 
its being supereminently harsh and disagreeable. I 
tremble, however, for my misapplication of the simplest 
terms of that which I disclaim. While I profess my 
ignorance, I scarce know what to say I am ignorant of. 
I hate, perhaps, by misnomers. Sostenuto and adagio 
stand in the like relation of obscurity tome; and Sol, 
Fa, Mi, Re, is as conjuring as Baralipton. 

It is hard to stand alone — in an age like this, — (con- 
stituted to the quick and critical perception of all har- 
monious combinations, I verily believe, beyond all pre- 
ceding ages, since Jubal stumbled upon the gamut) — 
to remain, as it were, singly unimpressible to the magic 
influences of an art, which is said to have such an espe- 
cial stroke at soothing, elevating, and refining the pas- 
sions. Yet rather than break the candid current of my 
confessions, I must avow to you, that I have received a 
great deal more pain than pleasure from this so cried-up 
faculty. 

I am constitutionally susceptible of noises. A car- 
ferter’s hammer, ina warm summer noon, will fret me 
into more than midsummer madness. But those uncon- 
nected, unset sounds are nothing to the measured malice 
of music. The ear is passive to those single strokes ; 
willingly enduring stripes, while it hath no task to con. 
To music it cannot be passive. It will strive — mine at 
least will—’ spite of its inaptitude, to thrid the maze ; 


ens an unskilled eye painfully poring upon hieroglyph- 


ics. Ihave sat through an Italian Opera, till, for sheer 
pain, and inexplicable anguish, I have rushed out into 
the noisiest places of the crowded streets, to solace my- 
self with sounds which I was not obliged to follow, and 
get rid of the distracting torment of endless, fruitless, 
barren attention! I take refuge in the unpretending as- 
semblage of honest common-life sounds ;— and the puar- 
gatory of the Enraged Musician becomes my paradise. 

Ihave sat at an Oratorio (that profanation of the 
purposes of the cheerful playhouse) watching the faces 
of the auditory in the pit, (what a contrast to Hogarth’s 
Laughing Audience!) immoveable, or affecting some 
faint emotion, —till (as some have said, that our oceu- 
fations in the next world will be but a shadow of what 
delighted us inthis) Ihave imagined myself in some 
cold Theatre in Hades, where sume of the forms of the 
earthly one should be kept up, with none of the enjoy- 
ment; or like that — 





Party in a parlor, , 
All silent, and all, pamngp! 

Above all, those insufferable concertos and pieces of 
music, as they are called, do plague and embitter my 
apprehension. Words are something; but to be exposed 
toan endless battery of mere sounds ; to be long a dying ; 
to lie stretched upon a rack of roses; to keep up languor 
by unintermitted effort; to pile honey upon sugar, and 
sugar upon honey, to an interminable tedious sweetness ; 





have been practising ‘God save the King’ all my life; 








whistling and humming of it over to myself in solitary 





to fill up sound with feeling, and strain ideas to keep 
| pace with it; to gaze on empty frames, and be forced te 
| make the pictures for yourself; to read a book, all stops, 
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and be obliged to supply the verbal matter; to invent 
extempore tragedies to answer to the vague gestures of 
an inexplicable rambling mime — these are faint shad- 
ows of what I have undergone from a series of the 
ablest executed pieces of this empty instrumental music. 

I deny not, that in the opening of a concert, I have ex- 
perienced something vastly lulling and agreeable: — 
afterwards followeth the languor, and the oppression. 
Like that disappointing book in Patmos, or like the 
comings on of melancholy, described by Burton, doth 
music make her first insinuating approaches: —‘ Most 
pleasant it is tosuch as are melancholy given, to walk 
alone in some solitary grove, betwixt wood and water, 
by some brook side, and to meditate upon some delight- 
some and pleasant subject, which shall affect him most, 
‘amabilis insania,’ and ‘ mentis gratissimuserror. A 
most incomparable delight to build castles in the air, to 
go smiling to themselves, acting an infinite variety of 
parts, which they suppose, and strongly imagine, they 
act, or that they see done. So delightsome these toys at 
first, they could spend whole days and nights without 
sleep, even whole years in such contemplations,. and 
fantastical meditations, which are like so many dreams, 
and will hardly be drawn from them — winding and 
unwinding themselves as so many clocks, and still pleas- 
ing their humors, until at last the SCENE TURNS UPON A 
SUDDEN, and they being now habited to such meditations 
and solitary places, can endure nu company, can think 
of nothing but harsh and distasteful subjects. Tear, 
sorrow, suspicion, subrusticus pudor, discontent, cares, 
and weariness of life, surprise them on a sudden, and 
they can think of nothing else: continually suspecting, 
no sooner are their eyes open, but this infernal plague of 
melancholy seizeth on them, and terrifies their souls, 
representing some dismal object to their minds; which 
now, by no means, no labor, no persuasions they can 
avoid, they cannot be rid of it, they cannot resist.’ 

Something like this ‘scene TuRNING’ I have experi- 
enced at the evening parties, at the house of my good 

Yatholic friend Nov ; who, by the aid of a capital 
organ, himself the most finished of players, converts his 
drawing-room into a chapel, his week days into Sundays, 
and these latter into minor heavens.* 

When my friend commences upon one of those solemn 
anthems, which peradventure struck upon my heedless 
ear, rambling in the side aisles of the dim abbey, some 
five and thirty years since, waking a new sense, and 
putting a soul of old religion into my young apprehen- 
sion — whether it be that, in which the psalmist, weary 
of the persecutions of bad men, wisheth to himself dove’s 
wings — or that other, which, with a like measure of 
sobriety and pathos, inquired by what means the young 
man shall best cleanse his mind — a holy calm pervadeth 
me. [am for the time. 








rapt above earth, 
And possess joys not promised at my birth. 

But when this master of the spell, not content to have 
laid a soul prostrate, goes on, in his power, to inflict 
more bliss than lies in her capacity to receive, — impa- 
tient to overcome her ‘ earthly’ with his ‘ heavenly,’ — 
still pouring in, for protracted hours, fresh waves and 
fresh from the sea of sound, or from that inexhausted 
German ocean, above which, in triumphant progress 
dolphin-seated, ride those Arions Haydn and Mozart, 
with their attendant tritons, Bach, Beethoven, and a 
countless tribe, whom to attempt to reckon up would 
but plunge me again in the deeps, — I stagger under the 
weight of harmony, reeling toand fro at my wits’ end ; — 
clouds, as of frankincense, oppress me — priests, altars, 
censers, dazzle before me—the genius of his religion 
hath me in her toils —a shadowy triple tiara invests the 
brow of my friend, late so naked, so ingenuous — he is 
Pope,—and by him sits, like as in the anomaly of 
dreams, a she-Pope too, — tri-coroneted like himself! I 
am converted, and yet a Protestant; at once ‘malleus 
hereticorum,’ and myself grand heresiarch: or three 
heresies centre in my person: — I am Marcion, Ebion, 
and Cerinthus — Gog and Magog — what not ?— till the 
coming in of the friendly supper-tray dissipates the fig- 


* Ihave been there, and still would go; 
*Tis like a little heaven below. Dr Watra- 





ment, and a draught of true Lutheran beer — in which 
chiefly my friend shows himself no bigot — at once rec- 
onciles me to the rationalites of a purer faith; and 
restores tome the genuine unterrifying aspects of my 
pleasant-countenanced host and hostess. 





PHugittye Sketches. 
STERNUTATION. 


SrernvtaTIon, or the act of sneezing, has been sur- 
prisingly commented on by those who do not defy augu- 
ry. St Aubin tells us, that the ancients were wont to 
go to bed again, if they sneezod while they put on their 
shoe. Aristotle has a problem, ‘Why sneezing from 
noon to midnight was good, but from night to noon un- 
lucky.’ Eustatius on Homer says, that sneezing to the 
left was unlucky, but prosperous to the right; Hippo- 
crates, that sneezeing cures the hiccup, is profitable to 
women, in lethargies, apoplexies, &c. 

Pliny, Apuleius, Petronius, and a dozen others, have 
allsomething to say about it; but Buxtorf tells us, that 





cob. From whence, as a thankful acknowledgment, 
this salutation first began, and was after continued by 
the expression of tobinchaum or vita bona, by standers 
iby, on all occasions of sneezing.’ To all which we 
may now add, that in England, when an old woman who 
takes Scotch snuff happens to sneeze, any old fool that 
is near cries out, ‘God bless you.’ Among nations not 
over civilized, it becomes the cause of some ceremonial 
or other. 

When his majesty the king of Minomotapa sneezes, 
those who are near him salute him in so loud a tone, 
that the persons in the anti-chamber hearing it, join in 
the acclamation. Inthe adjoining apartments they do 
the same, till the noise reaches the street, and becomes 
propogated through the city; so that each royal sneeze, 
jamost horrid cry results from the salutations of his 
many thousand vassals. But it is different with the 
king of Senaar; for when his majesty sneezes, his cour- 
tiers immediately turn their backs on him—for that 
time only —and give themselves a loud flap on their 
right thigh. 

Ina scarce tract, by Gerbier, master of the cerimonies 
to Charles the first, Oxford, 1665, he gives as arule of 
| good breeding: ‘ Is not the custome, when a prince doth 
| Sneeze, to say, as to other persons, Dieu vous ayde, God 
help you, but only to make a low reverence.’ After 
this, the learned will give us commentaries ona sigh 
and ayawn. Indeed the latter has already caused the 
spending of much philosophy. 


THE NOVELISTS 
OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 











Ricwarpson’s portraits are fancy pieces: Fielding’s 
are real likenesses. Richardson, like the Greek sculptor 
who selected every perfection from the beauties of Atti- 
ca, to form a goddess, unites qualities in themselves 
beautiful, but in their combination inharmonious. 
Fielding’s models are faithfully imitated, and his copies 
have all the freshness, and vigor, and gusto of life and 
reality. In them, ‘ nothing is extenuated, nor set down in 
malice.’ Smollet, coarse as his pictures are, deserves 
similar praise. Tom Jones and Roderick Random are 
not gratuitously wicked. Their occasional aberrations 
arise out of the warmth of their dispositions, and not 
from the inherent want of virtue or principle in their 
bosoms ; as it is that soil that produces the richest crop 
to the husbandman, which, from its peculiar power, if 
neglected, also produces the rankest harvest of weeds. 
Their faults spring from the same source, from which, 
at an after period, their virtues would have arisen. In 
short, Richardson’s fictions are the views of the interior 
of acottage fitted up in the style of a drawing-room; 
Fielding’s and Smollet’s as it were an actual delineation 
of a laborer’s homely dwelling. 


SISTERS AND MOTHERS. 


‘sneezing was a mortal sign, even from the first man ;]| 
until it was taken off by the special supplication of Ja-|| 





Tuess are ties, which, like the invisible strings ti 
conscience, bind man to the world of kindly affection, 








and are the last things forgotten when one leaves life.| 





The married situation may be one of purer and uninter- 
upted felicity —there may be no cloud in its whole hap- 
py horizon—it may be ever sunny, and flowers spring 
up in every seasonof the age. But even these happy 
ones, who are in this clime of bliss, remember long 
and late claims of a sister or mother to their best affec- 
tions. In the life of the solitary and single, those who 
are said to be doomed to an ennui of loneliness, the 
claims of a sister and a mother should hold strongly, not 
only upon their feelings but duties. Those kindnesses 
which men bestow upon their offspring and their wives, 
and who possesses each, and in whom their best views 
are consecrated, in the bachelor are given to the almost 
sacred names which constitute this heading. In loving 
a sister, there is none of that earthliness of passion 
which degrades the heart—in the devotion due to a 
mother, comes none of the selfishness of man. The 
feelings inspired by both sister and mother, all are deri- 
ved from sources as pure as the Divinity which inspires 
them. 
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LADY #*####'s SOLREE. 
NO. I. 
Reported Conversations — with Colorings. 
By Dysander Boadstone, 

These Conversations may be depended upon as accurate. 
Our Reporter is enabled to prepare his sketches — sw 
liberal is his sa'ary— with great justice ; be- 
sides, Lady ***** favors their publica- 
tion. Our reporter is seated 
in a place like to Dionysius’ ear, 
where he can hear 
every thing. 

TueEre stood in surpassed dignity aud unsurpassable confidence, 
a conspicuously, prominent figure, a youth, whose height was about 
three feet! But his intellectual stature was much greater. At 
least, he was, in his vain mother’s opinion —a mental pyramid! — a 
mental Himmelaya! His conversation was such as no one of the 
last generation would dare to use. His words were of the lofty or- 
der. His ideas were derived ‘from the schools;’ and his dress was 
such as would become a man of twenty-five! No one would have 
thought that this seven-year-old boy could have conversed as he did, 
had not Infant Schools been established for several years. This 
conspicuous and important youth was Charles Carolinius Carrol! 
Maydon —a son, as was remarked ina former number, of Mra Rob- 

ert T. Maydon. 

There, too, stood in woman-like dignity, a young miss of seven or 
eight years, whose physical and intellectual statures were but avery 
little below—if in the least—those of Master Maydon. It was a 
daughter of Mrs R. R. Shannon. 

It was said in the last number that the echoes of youthful voices 
were heard. It may be well to present the main part of the con- 
versation as it was taken down at the time. 

‘Do you so cogitate, Miss Shannon? My mental perception is et 
variance with yours. An atom is not so considered generally by 











philosophers. Throughout the infini. e aggregations of thought, it was 
| never so esteemed. Multiply multiplicities of authorities, and never 
| will there be detected in all the congestions of hypotheses or eon- 
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glomerations of theories, an author who maintains that an atom is 
anything else than the least divisible portion of matter.’ 

‘Your perception is not transparent, Mr Maydon. Examination 
will produce conviction. Authorities authorise me in declaring that 
an atom is, what I stated it to be. Forsaking, however, that part of 
the subject ; how magnificently, yet how simply is the worldarran- 
ged! How very curious! The rotatory ball on whose surface we 
are puffed hither and thither, is constructed of amassed atoms— 
atom on atom rising to a world; as I have seen bee on bee rising to 
aswarm!’ : 

Such was the style of conversation. The fluency,of the speakers 
was so great that it was entirely impossible to copy all that was said. 
Not far distant from this group, stood Mr Carteno, Mr Lawton, and 
Mr Bathune. They were much interested in their subject — asub- 
ject which parents, in the plenitude of their vanity, have flattered to 
the very detriment of their children. Let the conversation which 
follows serve to kindle thought and reflection — and the result is not 
to be doubted. 

‘Infant Schools are,’ said Mr Lawton, ‘in my opinion, the very 
curse of the rising generation. I know of nothing that is so deci- 
dedly deletorious to a child, as taxing its powers, and making at- 
tempts to bring out, as it is termed, the intellect.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Mr Carteno, ‘that it is very much like pick- 
ing a piece of machinery to pieces, to discover its manner of move- 
ment.’ . 

‘It isso,’ said Mr Lawton. ‘There is as much reason in tearing 
open the unexpanded bud, with clumsy fingers, to find out in what 
manner it will grow, as there is in tasking a child’s mind, to make it 
know something in its childhood. We believe that the bud has all 
the essentials to make a perfect and beautiful rose — we believe that 
the child has within it the requisites to make a scholar — but why 
hasten the process which nature so fitly and so happily carries un? 
Why strain the bow before it is seasoned ?’ 

‘It is doubtless owing to the curiosity and vanity of parents,’ said 
Mr Carteno. ‘There is perhaps no stronger desire in the minds of 
most parents, than that of having their children intellectual. But 
how very foolish —I should say, how very wicked to plant the seed 
of death in a child —to blast its physical power and stature, for the 
sake of being pleased with precocity — with pretty speeches and 
remarkable sayings.’ 

‘If, said Mr Bathune, ‘great attention is paid, and great care is 
taken, children may doubtless be made better. A proper system 
of education may do much good. But it is so often the case that 
ignorant teachers are placed over children, the result is unhappy. 
I believe that Infant Schools properly managed may be of use — but 
there is, too often, too much tasking of the intellect —too much of 
dull study !’ 

‘Be so good,’ said Mr Lawton, ‘as to observe Mrs Maydon’s son, 
and the daughter of Mrs Shannon. There you may observe two 
children almest, if not quite, ruined, by two ambitious and vain 
mothers, who think their children prodigies!’ 

‘It is, indeed, pitiful,’ said Mr Carteno, ‘that such pretty children 
should be spoiled by the indiscriminate praises and caresses of 
their mothers. They are now unruly, headstrong and self-willed. 
Their mothers have no authority over them — and they are emphat- 
ically spoiled children.’ 

Mr Bathune was pleased with the remarks which the gentleman 
had made; but he was one of those men, who never think — but 
move on with the current of popular opinion. He said that it was 
of course, sometimes, the case that people educated their children 
without reflection; but he was disposed to believe that Infant 
Schools were profitable to children. 

Mr Lawton was entirely of opinion that Infant Schools, one and 
all, were but poor things. He agreed that they might be good, if 
eonducted well; but it was so often the case that they were con- 
ducted badly, he was decidedly and solely opposed to them. 

‘What do you think of them Miss Laning? Are they not very 
pleasing to you!’ asked Miss Lownd. 

‘I have seen but one number,’ said Cecelia Laning. ‘I should 
suppose, however, that it is a creditable work to Mrs Hale.’ 

‘1 have read the numbers latterly with a great deal of pleasure ; 
and on the whole, I believe the American Ladies’ Magazine is a 
very respectable work. Ithas some womanish notions — it is a lit- 
tle ultra in some things. It PS but that is a mat- 
ter of course. A little of dress —a littie of deception is always to 
be expected in woman. However, Miss Laning, I can recommend it 
to you as a work worthy of your patronage. You had better sub- 
scribe for it. Iam sure yon will like it.’ 

‘Mrs Hale is a woinan whose talents and industry are considera- 
ble, said Miss Laning, ‘and I havea great respect for her. But there 

are so many works which ‘deserve patronage,’ that one knows not 
which to take. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Lownd, ‘I know that there are many works 
which ought to be patronized; and if I did not know, Miss Laning 
that you were a subscriber to several works, I should be disposed 
to rank you among the many others who make the number of works 
presented for their support, the reason for their taking none.’ 

‘The New York Mirror, and The Pearl are as many as J can take; 
and as sister takes The North American Magazine and the Literary 
Jeurnal, we make out very well,’ said Miss Laning. 
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Mr Rodney and Dr Omrest were now discoursing with our Lady. 
‘I admire Bryant’s poetry. It is so simple —so quiet —so musical, 
yet it is not monotonous,’ said Mr Rodney. 


Bryant writes so perfectly, so faultlessly as has been declared by 
some 7? 

‘Ido not,’ said our Lady. ‘In my opinion he writes not so cor- 
rectly as some—he is by no means so original as some — and he 
does not handle his subjects in so masterly a manner as some. A 
poet of high order is one who sees with a poet’s eye — who feels 
with a poet’s soul. One who is not obliged to hammer out his poet- 
ry. To write a few pieces—to ornament a few sentiments with the 
figures of rhetoric, and the rules of poetry is what very — very 
many may accomplish, and in good style too; but to strike on a 
great subject—to execute it even in tolerable style, are greater 
proofs of genius. They show thatthe stamina of poetry exist. For 
my part, Dr Omrest, I think I am justified in doubting the capabili- 
ties of a poet who by dint of hammering writes out three or four 
pieces in the course of a year. I cannot certainly pronounce such 
an one the first American poet.’ 

‘Neither can I,’ said the Doctor. ‘1 esteem that man the greatest 
in any profession, who accomplishes the greatest quantity in the 
best style. Bryant is a sweet poet. I love his writings; but I can- 
not admire the adulation which is heaped upon him. Itis truly ri- 
diculous. Asa poet, Dana is his equal —as a writer, lesteem him 
superior.’ 

‘Dana is without doubt his superior as a poet,’ said our Lady. 
But do you not consider Percival entitled to be called the first poet 
of our country?’ 

‘I esteem Percival,’ said Dr Omrest, ‘by far, the man worthiest of 
being called the first poet. It is true that Dana and Bryant have 
written productions of much value ; but where can be found a poet 
whose knowledge, whose genius is so remarkable. It is, indeed, 
lamentable that so fine a spirit should be condemned to live unhon- 
ored by his countrymen. 

‘It is lamentable,’ said our Lady. ‘ But there will be atime, I can-! 
not but believe, when America will pay more attention to Poetry | 
and the Fine Arts—and those among us who are now gloomy and 
desponding —and whose productions are rarely known, will be 
sought for, honored and even venerated.’ 

‘That day may come,’ said the Doctor, ‘but I fear it is far distant. | 
The productions of genius and talent are but little regarded. Wealth 
is the great goal to which the thoughts of our countrymen are 
turned, andI suspect that years will fly away before the creations | 
of genius will be properly appreciated.’ 











Revtvedvs Sketches. 


DR CHANNING. 

Tue rank which this celebrated Divine has lately tak- 
en as an Essayist, and the interest excited in his writings} 
abroad, have made him conspicuous object of curiosity. | 
He is probably the greatest Intellect among us, and as 
such, we have thoughta slight sketch of his person and 
manner, though given with no advantages but those of a; 
general observer, might not be uninteresting to our} 
readers. 

Dr Channing’s appearance out of the pulpit is not; 
prepussessing. He is below the middle stature, and of 
the slightest possible frame. Constant illness of late} 
years has reduced even his natural proportions, and| 
when seen in the street, wrapped with a shrinking close- 
ness from the air, and pursuing his way with the irreso- 
lute step and the subdued countenance of an invalid, it! 
is difficult to reconcile his appearance with the prodi-| 
gious energy of his writings. In the pulpit he is anoth-| 
er man. The cloud of anxiety passes from his face as| 
he rises. The contracted expression ordinarily visible| 
about his mouth gives place to a dilated and serene| 
calmness. His fine eye expands, and brightens, and| 
the whole character of his face is one of the most pure 
and elevated humanity. A hearer who saw him for the 
first time there, if indeed he remembered anything but 
the eloquent beauty of his thoughts, would go away im- 
pressed with his noble dignity, and the air of calm power 
in his look and action. His face itself is diminutive 
smaller even than a child’s, but there is great breadth at 
the temples, and his forehead, over which he wears his 
hair long and carelessly, is of the finest form and amp- 
litude. 

Dr Channing’s delivery is not at all oratorical or pas- 
sionate. It may have been so in the earlier days of his 
ministry, for he is naturally of a kindling and enthusias- 
tic temperament, and it is a source of natural wonder to 
those who hear him after having read his fervent com- 
position, that he should yield so little to sway of feeling. 
His manner is earnest and absorbed, but, unless excited 
| by a favorite or opposed opinion, perfectly unimpassioned. 

We know of nothing more strangely and deeply im- 
pressive than this almost unnatural suppression of enthu- 
‘siasm. He is gifted by nature with a voice of singular 














Dr Omrest wasa greater critic. ‘His poetry I esteem highly,’ 
said he, ‘Do you think,’ he continued, turning to our Lady, ‘that 
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made more low and musical, and with the calm serenity, 
nay, majesty of his manner, and the high order of his 
thoughts, it has sometimes seemed to us a very spirit- 
tone — the voice of a being without passions, breathed 
into utterance by the pure inspiration of truth. The 
vigorous beauty of his style is too well known and 
admired, tu be more than alluded to, but a mere reader 
ean have little idea of its effect when heard from the 
writer’s own lips. His emphasis and cadence are very 
peculiar. His illustrations too, are taken from the most 
pure and simple objects — childhood, nature, the rela- 
tions of beauty and propriety. He seems to have no 
consciousness of the gross and the common in life. He 
has surrounded himself with the material suited to his 
taste, and he weaves from it his web of similitude, and 
clothes his coming thoughts in a drapery which com- 
mends them powerfully to spirits like his own, though, 
in its beautiful simplicity, it may be less calculated than 
a coarser dress to arrest the eye of the undiscerning. 
There is nothing about him which does not thus add to 
the effect he desires to produce. The warm benevolence 
of his nature, breaking out constantly in his sermons 
like an irrepressible impulse —his severe standard of 
the Christian character — his own precarious tenure of 
life, and, with its increasing weakness, his increasing 
ardor in the support of his peculiar tenets — the remark- 
able elevation and breadth of his views upon other sub- 
jects, and, above all, his own high example in the prac- 
tice of religion—these are circumstances, which, 
thrown as they always are into the scale of argument, 
plead powerfully with the wavering mind for the truth 
and heavenly origin of his opinions. We cannot pic- 
ture to ourself a champion for a cause more completely 
furnished for success. He would succeed, if Truth 
were not greater than Genius. He would, long ere this, 


|| have sown his native land, in all its extended breadth, 


with his opinions, had it been in human power to sow 
error, and give, itself, ‘ the increase.’ 
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BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


Sung at the Triennial Celebration of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Association, Oct. 10, 1833. 


Original. 





Air, Auld Lang Syne. 


In other years, when o’er this land, 
The British banner flew, 

Forth marched, to yonder hill, a band, 
Devoted, brave and true. 

And freely in the battle’s van 
Their patriot blood was poured, 

That they might free enslaved man, 
Or die beneath the sword. 


From humble work-shops forth they sprung, 
And from the harvest-glen, 
And plough and axe aside were flung 
In ardent hurry then; 
And well the stout mechanic plied 
His arms in that stern fray, 
And deep the farmer’s steel was dyed 
On that red battle day. 


And o'er their ashes, months and years 
Have rolled their silent round, 

And yet no noble shaft uprears 
To mark the sacred ground. 

Then let us with a pious haste 
The glorious column raise, 

That Mora may there his first smile cast, 
And Eve her latest blaze.* 


‘Then let it rise,’ the first to greet 
Each homeward wanderer’s heart ; 
The last dear object that will meet 
Their eyes when they depart. 
Then let it rise, to be a bright 
Memento of the Past, 
And be a future beacon-light, 
As long as time shall last. 


*The Massachusetts Mechanic Association have been making 
distinguished efforts to procure the completion of the Monument at 
Bunker Hill, and we sincerely hope that their praiseworthy exer- 
tions will be crowned with success. We know that their exertions 
have effected much, we trust that they will effeet all that they 








' depth and sweetness, which debility seems only to have 


desire. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1834. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN POETS.* 
BRAINARD. 

Ws intend, briefly, to present a few remarks on the poetical char- 
acter and poetical works of some of the American authors. Brai- 
nard’s productions have become very popular ; not for any displays 
of remarkable genius, but for their sort of ‘thrown off’ easiness, 
and unstudied grace, and delicacy of sentiment. They seem to rise 
like the fabled goddess, who was born of the ocean foam. They 
are gentle in their excitements —Jke the flowings of the under- 
currents of some sma! lake, where the surface is a quiet mirror, 
only broken, at times, by the skimming beak of some Gomesticated, 
golden-pinioned songster. 

His poetry is not of a lofiy order. It contains not the strong, wild 
breathings of a soul, whose poetic ardor is like tameless fire. We 
love his little pieces. They are the companions, whom we would 
keep by us on the bank of a sinall stream, in an afternoon of June, 
when all is quiet, except the low, dull singmg of the hidden insects, 
and the slight shiver of the tree-tops. : 

Ife has no great claims to the regard of posterity ; yet we would 
not be deprived of his works, for they impart, better than the pro- 
ductions of any other American poet, that soothing and holy influ- 
ence, to the ocean-like mind, which comes gratefully and pleasantly 
at all seasons, and most of all, at that time, when we feel injured 
and forgotten by those ruling powers, which grasp, with blind igno- 
rance of our nature, our unyielding and uncomplaining spirits. 

BRYANT. 

He has been ranked by some, as the first of our poets; but the 
number is small, who think that he merits such rank. More poeti- 
cal master-spirits are on the north and south of him. His flights 
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fearlessly presses toward the portals of the temple of poetry. He 
is encinctured by more of the hallowed fire, than any of*his associ- 
ates, excepting Percival, and his soul leads him on with such ardor, 
that he has not time for perfection. His mind is wrapt up in the 
enthusiastic love of his art. 

There is a good portion of the ancient spirit in his poetry, and 
with a little more simplicity, his writings would become still more 
popular, than they are at present. 

His genius is real. It is wild to extravagance oftentimes. Like 
a powerful spirit, he will carry us away to sights of frightful 
sublimity, or will lead us through scenes of quietness and joy ; but 
too often to the former. The progress of his genius may be likened 
to the broad stream of Niagara, pouring over into the abyss which 
it is bewildering to behold; but where, is sent up a bright and 
beautiful mist, converted into a bow of beauty, and glory, and mag- 
nificence. 

He is becoming daily better known, and is yet to reap the laurels 
of fame. The work, in which he is now engaged, will be to him as 
precious incense; and if he continues to progress in the paths of 
justice and independence, a coronet of stars will mark his brow 
through future ages. 


HALLECK. 

Tuis writer has very little of what may be called Miltonic fire ; 
and since we have but one notion in respect to genuine poetry, we 
class him among those poets, whose only endeavors are to please. 
Compared with Milton, what is he?— Compared with Byron what? 
Place hin with Burns, is he equal? How does he appear with 
Coleridge, or Wordsworth, or Cowper, or Wilson, or Moir, or 
Hogg? With Percival how does he compare? 
tion of his mind as poetical as that of Dana? 

In comparison with these, he is insignificant, and yet only in 
comparison with these can his merits, as a true poet, be tested. If 
you place him with those, who, for amusement, write poetry occa- 
sionally, he towers above them — he stands high; but whether he 
will be esteemed highly by posterity, is a question easily answered. 
He has, like others of the New York phalanx, written a very 


Is the construc- 





are like those of the swallow, seldom reseimbling the fearless dar- 
ings of the eagle. He gives much beauty to his productions — the 
offspring of care ; he has much correctness — the enranant of taste ; 
he writes but short articles, thereby displaying the weakness of his 
genius, and the fear of losing his reputation. 

The poetry of his blank verse is more exalted than that of his 
rhyme, and he owns some of the richest and most unique specimens 
of that kisd of writing, which can be found in modern poetry. 

It is well known, that the little Nautilus lives in the depths of the 
waters, and in fair weather mounts to the surface, throws up its 
gossamer sail, and is wafted along in perfect safety ; but in prospect 
of a storm, furls its sail, and sinks to the bottom. 
ant. 


So is it with Bry- 
He comes slowly to his task — trusts not to his powers to bear 
against a sea of criticism, but makes safety even before danger, afd 
is contented to live in his tittle sonnets and occasional verses. 

His claim is small on us, and to rank him too near the first poet is 
doing him too much injustice. He can no more stand, by the side 
of some of his contemporaries, than the Nautilus can be said to 
equal the majestic and storm-braving ship. 

DANA. 

WE are disposed to be favorable to Dana, but yet we will not es- 
teem him as many do, the best of our poets. In sooth, we cannot 
tell who holds, or who is likely to hold such a situation. We can 
see no reasons for giving Dana the place, and we should, if it was 
demanded of us to decide, hand over our vote to that effect. 

His productions resemble, more than anything we think of, some 
of those dark old paintings of the early masters. There is a black- 
ness without a gloom scattered over them, and you will often 
@iscover a slight dash, which will be brilliant, or a rich coloring, 
whose beauty will hide the surrounding darkness. 

We esteem ‘The Buccaneer’ one of the best modern poems 
that has been published. It is full of power, and is remarkably 
concise. It works on our emotions with tremendous force, and 
excites in the mind some of the best feelings. 

As to the prose of this writer, it may be said to be full of poetry, 
which is quiet and still, unbroketi by harshnesses, and only at times 
awakening us by some sudden gorgeousness or dazzling splendor. 

Dana resembles Wordsworth, in many respects. He exhibits 
much love for the nature of man, and would awake in the mind of 
others that respect for the soul which leads it on to discover the 
joys of its contemplation, and the ennobling principles which 
it excites when under proper observation. 

FAIRFIELD. 

Ws have wondered considerably, that. the poenis of this author 
are so little known, and that their merits are so little appre- 
ciated. We turned into Cheever’s Place-Book to find some of his 
pieces, and not a verse was there. We said to ourself, here isa 
determined blindness, and threw down the book, disgusted with its 
plan. 

Fairfield exhibited his poetical mind in his early productions. 
There was great poetic rashness in them; but now that age has 
mellowed, in some degree, his taste, he writes better, and with 
more power. He has improved much; and this is saying what can 
be said of but very few. 


little ; and that little has been well finished, so that we are pleased 
with his writings. We would commend them as pearls of value; 
but we cannot compare them with the gems of greater worth. 
There is nothing, which can so well give a notion of his powers, 
as the reading of his ‘ Alnwick Castle.’ He is in it, throughout the 
whole. Indeed, it strikes us now, that his poetry resemblesa 
castle, not as we might imagine it to have been in the days of 
romance and chivalry ; but as the time-worn, moss-covered relic of 
departed glory, glorious only ‘n reality, as it is filled with the 
trophies and equipments of former times, and surrounded by 
beautiful objects, which are associated with many things which all 
love and admire. 

HILLHOUSE. 
Wuarever this person has done in poetry, has been correctly 
and well executed. His taste is of the nicest and most chastened 
species. His works are pages of beauty and propriety, and of 
rich, exalted poetry. He has not thrown out upon the world, like 
as many feathers, fugitive pieces, which light on one newspaper to 
be puffed off by another; but his works are full, finished poems, 
like those productions of the great masters who 


| wrote whilome in Atbion — happy isle ! 

|| This author is scarcely seen in his works; and we only think of 
|| him, after we have come away from his writings. 

There is a reason for this. Of his three principal productions, 
two of them—and one of these is the best—are written in the 
dramatic form, which precludes the author’s appearance ; he is 
not present, as Gower, to give us descriptions of minutie-matters, 
but his creations pass before us like the pictures of a dream, or as 
imaginings of our own fancy. As to the dramatic form of composi- 
tion, we think it the best mode for the poet to give out his feelings, 
since he is lost for a time, while the characters he has created 
sustain the whole business, and free him from much with which he 
might be charged, and which might be some detriment to his repu- 
tation. The ancient poets had this secret to their own perfection. 

Hillhouse is remarkable for his confined brevity: for his perfect- 
ness and delicacy. His productions resemble angels of beautiful 
forms, whose appearance stands out before us in just symmetry, 
their wings poised with majestic grace, and altogether free from 
impurities ;—so well proportioned are they, that nothing could be 
imagined, which placed on them, could add to their glory or perfec- 
tion. 

This author’s works, like those of others, who are of great merit, 
are,only in.the memory of afew. Butthe praise of the few is 
far preferable to the acclamations -of an ignorant mob; and to be 
held in estimation by them is an earnest of that glory, which time 
places on the growing, budding, and imperishable crown of the true 
poet. 


LONGFELLOW. 


Turs poet has not written a great quantity ; and that which he has 
written, although it defies criticism, does not, in our estimation, ren. 
der him what some would wish him to be, one of the first poets in 
this country. 

We hold it a good truth, that a fair reputation among our acquain- 
tances is not glory with posterity ; and this is exactly what we be- 





_” Tug sketches which are presented, have occasionally been pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Errors have, consequently crept in, 
thereby causing several unjust remarks. e are aware that some 


persons will, even now, hold opinions contrary to ours; but we 


= we shall be understood, and be taken at our words— all we 
esire. 


lieve that Longfellow possesses. We judge that if posterity calls 
his name, as a poet, it will be only to remark, that in viewing Amer- 
ican scenery his poetical eye is an exact and perfect mirror. 

As a descriptive poet Longfellow stands in an elevated station —~ 


He ascends the ‘ spirits’ ladder’ ‘even to the starry world,’ and lor very few productions, in the summer months or in the close room 


in winter, which read and please so well as his—especially, when 
they are most descriptive. 

Longfellow is a capital painter of all that is beautiful. We have 
not in our mind a single startling picture which he has created. 
| Any writhings of agony — any passionate exclamations, except such 
tee have been refined by the contemplative soul, we have never be- 
I held. His pictures are all soft-hued. He paints, to use his own 
words, 


The sylvan pomp of woods —the golden sun — 
The flowers —the leaves — the river on its way — 
Blue skies —and silver clouds — 


Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in — 
Mountain — and shattered cliff— and sunny vale — 
The distant lake — fountains — and mighty trees — 
In many a lazy syllable 





There is very little running, apposite sentiment interwoven with his 
descriptions. He does not seem to see, when he is describing a 
scene, anything palpable, corresponding to it, in the mind. What, 
it occurs to us, makes descriptive poetry of real moral utility, is to 
|have every scene with its shadow of sentiment or thought, not con- 
| fused and thrown up in a mass, at the end, but distinct and defined, 
jand attached to its proper object, so that the soul may catch it, at 
once, and be hallowed by its power. 


PEABODY. 


TuHere has been very little calm, devotional poetry written 
in America. We wonder that there is not more of it; because we 
have so many divines, whose pens flow with remarkable ease and 
grace. Every one knows the fact, that the inind loves religious 
musings ; and, that it is equally pleased with poetry, founded on the 
samme spirit, cannot be questioned 

Peabody has admirably succeeded in this department. A silvery 
line of pure religion, fresh from the heart, vibrates throughout, 
and girds all his pieces. 





His writings are the repositories of holi- 
ness and goodness — having a pervading spirit which turns man to 
the contemplation of himself and his God. 

Yet Peabody has no lofty genins. He is tame, except so far as 
his subject is concerned. There are no wild, brilliant flashings of 
inherent poetry, which display an imagination wholly and deeply 
poetical. They are quiet musings, freely and pleasantly written, 
but remarkable for nothing but the true fervor of religion. 

There is a class of readers, however, to whom he is peculiarly 
acceptable — they are not those who make nice demands for genu- 
ine poetry — but such as love religion, as it exists in the mind, 
without the instructions of revelation. 

There is nothing very original in his productions. An acquaint- 
ance with the best writers has purified his taste, and has given a 
poetical cast to his thoughts. Yet his productions are worthy of 
repeated perusal, and his reputation has been well acquired. May 
he live to write more and to enjoy his reputation, unmolested by 
satire or calumny. 

Remainder in the next number. 


At Ati. — A valuable prize should be awarded to any one who 
will discover and declare the meaning of these two words as they 
are generally used. There is not, in our estimation, any correct- 
ness in the use of them. ‘To a foreigner —to a child who has been 
educated properly, whata piece of confusion and clumsiness must 
this phrase appear. How ridiculous is that solemn counsel of the 
seriplures — swear not at all— rendered, when the incorrectnesa 
of the phrase is considered ! 





BEtis. — We do trust that the city authorities will pay some at- 
tention to the frequent ringing of the bells in our city. There is 
not an hour passes but bells are hammered on, filling the air and 
the ears of our citizens with clamorous noises. The sick man 
whose nerves —like ours—are weak, must be sadly annoyed by 
such repeated and useless nuisances. For fifteen or twenty min- 
utes now, have two bells been ringing as if theautomatons who are 
set ‘at the ropes’ — we wish they were around their necks — were 
striving to make the most noise, If the bells must be tolled and 
must be rung — let the shortest time possible be assigned; and do 
not have it left to the bell ringers’ judgments — they have no mercy. 





We acknowledge with much pleasure the sineere gratification 
we feel in being able to rank among our correspondents Isaac Me- 
Lellan, Jr. This gentleman has long been celebrated as a pleasant 
writer of prose and of verse ; and we have’for several years knowa 
and appreciated his productions. His eye is always open when na- 
ture is before him, and he pictures scenery with the fidelity almost 
; we might say of a mirror. 





Tue editor of the Parlour Journal having been displeased with 
the criticisms of our correspondent Lysander Loadstone, in the 
last number, perpetrates the following couplet on our humble sheet. 

AN INQUEST EXTRAORDINARY. 
Died — six preceptors in an agony. 
Verdict — were teaching ‘ THE PEARL’ its A. B. c. 
‘ Lysander has sent us an offset and says, ‘I consider the above 
‘the best article that has appeared in the Journal —and cannot live 
without attempting to imitate it.’ 


4 RESURRECTION ORDINARY. 





and we would be pleased, as well as other of his friends, if he 
would deliver over to the press, more of his productions. Weknow 








With vile English reprints, the Parlor Journal is squawking, — 
The soul-less dead in a white-washed sepulchre stalking. 
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hair ! A bright-er bloom will rest 





ad lib. & 


on that snow-y brow, 








Take this lily, love, and twine it 
In thy flowing hair, 

*T will gem thy ringlets — why decline it 
Take the flow’r, my Fair! 


Lov’d thy lip and light-ly shed, A dew-y leaf of 


Fair One! take this rose, and wreathe it In 


Loco. 





ESPRESS. 


? 


be - neath it! Take the flow’r, my Fair! The flow’r which 


thy brai - ded 





late was seen to glow, So love - ly 








ro - sy red, To bloom forev-er there. 





And yet its leaflets, pure and pale, 
In beauty, on that brow will fail! 


That brow attracts all eyes to thee, 


And none will choose or chance to see 


The lily fading there! 











Ehe Ovydy Corner. 





Drawinc Room or a Vitiace Inn.—On casting my 
eyes round the room, the idea suddenly struck me, that 
every one of the company was simultaneously employed 
in the act of drawing, yet each in a different sense of the 
word. Mine Host was in the act of drawing a jug of ale 
from a cask that stood in a corner of the room, while I 
was quietly drawing a bill on the girdle placed across my 
knees by way of a desk ; Miss Molly was busily employed 
in drawing the curtains of the state bed, for the accom- 
modation of as many of the travellers as chose to be flea- 
bitten; the Post Boy was drawing the cork of a gin bot- 
tle with appropriate vigor, while the scullion was still 
more vigorously employed in drawing the fire with her 
flannel petticoat ; the Cook was drawing the bowels of a 
fat goose by the fire side, and the Nurse was drawing lit- 
tle Tommy abou: te room in a go-cart; my fellow trav- 


| should benefit by the only spare bed, while an artist-like 
| looking personage in the corner was drawing a sketch of 
the motley group around him; the Dragoon in the corner 
was in the position of drawing his cutlass to brighten the 
blade, and Corporal Flanigan, by his side, was drawing 
the trigger of his piece to try the lock. Mine Hostess 
was leisurely employed drawing her congou in the tea- 
pot; and, lastly, the village Apothecary was drawing a 
jaw tooth from the sweet mouth of the Dairy-maid. So, 
Mr Editor, with your accustoméd candor, I think you 
will allow my hotel pro tempore, the polite appellation of 
a ‘drawing room.’ 





Memory. — Mr Von Nieublin, the celebrated German 
scholar, was once a clerk in the bank of Copenhagen: 
in that capacity he gave proof of the miraculous pow- 





ellers were in the act of drawing lots which of them 








had been lost by fraud or accident. 





Marriace. — The more married men, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Examine the frightful columns of your 
criminal calendars ; you will there find a hundred youths 
executed, for one father of a family. Marriage renders 
men more virtuous and more wise.— The father of a 
family is not willing to blush before his children; he is 
afraid to make shame their inheritance. 





FLOWERS. 


With each expanding flower we find 

Some pleasing sentiment combined: 

Love in the myrtle bloom is seen, 
Remembrance to the violet ciings, 

Peace brighten’s in the olive’s green, 
Hope from the half-closed iris springs ; 

And victory to the laurel glows, 

And woman blushes in the rose. 














er of his memory, by restoring, from recollection alone, | 
the whole contents of a leaf in the bank ledger, which | 
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Orrice or Pusiication, Main Street, west of the State 
House, over F. J. Huntington’s Bookstore. Terms —twe 
dollars per annum, one dollar for six months. 
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